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For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
COMMENCEMENT DAY AT SWARTHMORE. 


The close of the scholastic year at this in- 
stitution is ever a time of deep interest to 
ourselves as Friends, as well as to all who are 
observant of the success or failure of the 
various educational efforts throughout the 
land. The commencement day (Sixth mo. 
20th) was very favorable, and a large 
company assembled in the collecting hall of 
the college to witness the exercises and the 
conferring of diplomas with which the grad- 
uates enter the larger and sterner school of 
life which awaits them. 

The President, Edward H. Magill, intro- 
duced the exercises by a few appropriate re- 
marks, expressing his grateful sense of the 
harmonious working of the institution during 
the year, of the cordial sympathy between 
the faculty and the board of managers, and of 
the high character and faithful scholarship 
of the graduating class. 

Francis Linton, of Fox Chase, then deliv- 
ered the Salutatory address in Latin, with 
great ease and propriety. 

Arthur W. Bradley, of Philadelphia, fol- 
lowed in an oration, taking for his subject 
the Past—so full of inspiration, so valuable 
for guidance, so full of sadness, so full of 
poetry. The experiences of the past are the 
stepping stones of the future, without which 
our lives would only be a series of experi- 
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ments. The speaker feared that the tendency 


of the present day was to undervalue the 
past, forgetful that even this vaunted age of 
civilization and acme of the world’s highest 
culture has failed to produce a poet who can 
so clothe great truths in grand impressive 
beauty as the great epics of Homer and 
Virgil. ; 

The next speaker was Emma Mcllvain, of 
Philadelphia, and her subject was “‘ Real and 
Apparent Success.” The speaker pointed 
out the fact so often overlooked, that appar- 
ent failure to take the decisive step which 
leads to wealth and worldly honors, and the 
consequent obscurity and pee was often 
the result of single-hearted, unselfish devo- 
tion to duty rather than to interest; and not 
to be justly accounted a failure. The real 
end of the true life is the fulfillment of the 
Divine will, the preparation for the highr 
life to come. Said the young orator, “ It is 
necessary, when estimating success, to look 
into the inner life to see whether the soul 
thrives, whether the light from God increases 
in radiance day by day, whether, by noble 
aspirations, pure thoughts, and high endeav- 
ors, the spirit is being fitted by the life that 
is, for the life that is to come.” 

Isaac G. Smedley, of Willistown, followed 
with an address upon Theories and Theorists. 
The young philosopher paid a just tribute 
of honor to those daring minds who, in the 
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early days of science, reached patiently forth 
into the vast maze of undiscovered truth, and, 
by the aid of imagination, sought to solve 
the mysteries of nature and of mind. Not 
vainly had the theorist dreamed, for upon 
the ruins of a demolished imaginary system, 
a better and a wiser always rcse, until the 
perfect edifice of revealed and demonstrated 
scientific truth was founded. 

The next speaker was Elizabeth J. Long- 
streth, whose subject was Language. After 
some remarks upon the origin of speech, she 
dwelt upon the wondertul correspondence 
between the character of a nation and the 
mature of its language. The strength and 
wigor of the English tongue make it the ap- 
propriate dialect of the energetic and pro- 
gressive Anglo Saxon; the flexible and sym- 
pathetic French language is suitable to the 
genius of the vivacious people who use it; the 
softness and melody of the Italian indicates 
perfectly the characteristics of that race; 
the noble, nervous, august Roman language 
was in accordance with the spirit of the stern, 
proud conquerors of the world, while the 
sweetness and delicacy of the Greek was ap- 
propriate to the uses of a people who were 
pre-eminently lovers of beauty. Language 
is an epitome of history, bearing the record 
of national changes and of national thought 
and feeling. Upon it, giant intellects have 
stamped their indelible impress, and through 
it may be heard the blended tones of millions 
who are now no more. 

Edwin Mitchell, Jr., of Philadelphia, then 
addressed the audience on the subject of 
Matter and Miud, and very clearly stated 
his conviction that the doctrine of Evolution 
was sustained by so many series of facts that 
we were almost prepared to declare it no 
longer Theory but demonstrated Truth ; but 
he did not believe this principle militated in 
the least against faith in an omnipotent, om- 
nipresent God, as the first cause of all the 
phenomena of nature. 

The Classical Oration was next in order, 
delivered by Mary Willetts, of Maiden Creek, 
Pennsylvania. The subject was the Charac 
ter of Socrates, and attention was called to 
the avowed faith of the Greek philosopher 
in the necessity of attention to the Divine 


woice, speaking immediately to the human 


soul. His own life of wisdom, virtue, ten- 
derness, and self-denial was the best illustra- 
tion of his philosophy. 

The Scientific Oration was pronounced by 
Frank L. Bassett, of Salem, N. J., on the 
subject of the Harmony of Science and Reli 
= It was shown that the pursuit of the 

nowledge of the revelations of nature is 
‘bringing about the triumph of true religion 


on earth, the reign of peace and love. 
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The Teachings of History, by Herbert 9 aay 
Smyth, of Wilmington, was listened to wig) “ depal 
deep interest. The young orator spoke of the a eure 
teachings of history as unfolding the wig fur raight 
purposes of the Creator in the steady onway) ee mnittee 
progress of the ages. The march of civiligg} © cellent 
tion never falters through the changefg eich the 
course of time. The sufferings of the go . 


8 
and the triumphs of the wicked are all nee ts 
ful steps in the eternal progression which j par We n 
finite Wisdom designs for his children. 
farewell words to the Alma Mater we 


simple, appropriate and touching, and wen 


the perme 
Jiberal le 


[ A being gO ¢ 
spoken with true feeling. facilities 
The sentiments expressed and the prinej keep full: 


ples enounced in all these addressess wen§ (¢ the aj 
such as to give evidence of healthful moralf 51d to ai 
and mental training; and the style of deli especial 
ery was simple and elegant, in harmony with cumstant 
the dictates of refined taste, and with 


Sel ; my advantay 

dignity of the occasion. is hoped 
The degree of A. B., with a certificate of gee the 

graduation, was then conferred by President manent | 


Magill upon the graduates who had com 
pleted the classical course in the college, and 
the degree of B.S. (Bachelor of Science) 
and a corresponding diploma on the four 
young men who had pursued the scientific} Dear 
course. have re 

The exercises of the occasion were com-§ which | 
pleted by Samuel Willetts,of N. Y., Presi-§ git. V 
dent of the Board of Managers, who read a pressed 
few parting words of sympathy and counsel feeling 
to the graduates. He pointed out to them# our pos 
the beauty of true nobleness and purity of We! 
life, and the vanity of all learning and of} of ano 
every intellectual accomplishment without] gidered 
moral worth. would 

“Try to do no wrong” was the motto he} recogn 
suggested for their adoption, and recom-} events 
mended them to make usefulness, not glitter, | to kee 
the test of value. Invoking upon the class} to mee 
the blessing and the guidance of the Father] ateac 
in Heaven, he bade them an affectionate | jnterc 
farewell. in th 

Many of the friends of the students and of | many 
the faculty lingered through the afternoon, | §ociet 
and in the evening President Magill received, Wi 
at his own residence, the graduating class, | upon 
the alumni, and a number of the managers | actua 
and friends of the college. of y< 

From the minutes of the Twelfth Annual f been 
Meeting we find from the man»gers’ report | weh 
that ‘ While the receipts «f the college for | anyv 
the past year have fully paid the current | more 
expenses in the same sevse in which that | in A 
statement has been made in the previous re- | teres 
ports, it should always be borne iu mind that | denc 
this cannot be said to be strictly the case | ther 
unless the receipts are sufficient to furnish a | func 
fund for repairs, and also to enable the col- well 
lege to make successive improvements in the the 
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meaus of teaching and illustrating the sev- 
The building and the 
farniture, through the constant care and 
oversight of the building and furnishing 
committees, have been kept in thorough and 
excellent repair; the high ground upon 
ghich the college has always stood in these 
respects should characterize it in all its de- 
artments.” 

“ We must not lose sight of the fact that 
the permanency of the institution as aseat of 
liberal learning depends largely upon its 
being so completely equipped with all of the 
facilities for instruction, as to enable it to 
keep fully up to the ever-increasing demands 
of the age in which we live. To this end, 
and to aid in the education of those Friends 
{especially if designing to teach) whose cir- 
cumstances do not permit them to enjoy the 
advantages of a full course at Swarthmore, it 
is hoped that the friends of the college will 
see the necessity of establishing a large per- 
manent endowment fund at an early day.” 





REPLY To “ AN ADDRESS.” 


Memoria Hatt, 2d April, 1876. 

Dear Friend Thomas H. Speakman :—We 
have received your genial and friendly letter 
which J. B. Forster read to us on the 12th 
ult. We reciprocate the kindly feelings ex- 
pressed in it towards us, at the same time 
feeling that you magnify the importance of 
our position here. 

We have never contemplated the formation 
of another sect, and we have all along con- 
sidered that we were taking a position, which 
would make it improbable that you could 
recognize us officially as Friends. When 
events threatened to disperse us, we desired 
to keep together, and we, therefore, decided 
to meet weekly in this hall, and periodically 
at each other’s houses, for the purpose of social 
intercourse and of keeping alive our interest 
in the world and in the cause for which 
many of us sacrificed our membership in the 
Society of Friends. 

Whilst we have, therefore, not presumed 
upon more than the sympathy which has 
actually been extended towards us by man 
of your number in America, and which has 
been so agreeable to us, and have not thought 
we had any claim to recognition by Friends 
anywhere, the position we have taken being a 
more extreme one thao that which “ Friends” 
in America occupy, we think that your in- 
terest in us under these cifcumstances, evi- 
dence that, whatever difference of opinion 
there may be between us, you are true to the 
fundamental idea of the early Quakers, so 
well expressed in your letter to us. It involves 
the concession to all men of the liberty, and 





enjoins on them theduty of thinking independ- 
ently for themselves, regardless of any human 
censorship; and this liberty we understand 
that you concede. 

We could affiliate with any society which 
would grant liberty of thought and action to 
us as an undoubted right, and which would 
not feel itself compromised by the results this 
freedom might involve; but we do not think 
from what you say that, as yet, you are pre- 
pared, as a Society, for this concession, and we 
do not desire even to suggest its consideration, 
but prefer to continue as we are, and to enjoy 
the friendship you have so generously ex- 
tended to us, without giving rise to causes for 
dissension amongst you. 

In our short memory, great advances have 
been made in claiming the right to think 
freely on religious matters, and there is an 
increasing number of men, who, in demand- 
ing it for themselves, find they are isolated 
from the tone of society about them. We 
think that a new society should find a home 
for these, but we are afraid if we were to adopt 
the conservative position you recommend to 
us in regard to what you call, in your letter, 
unimportant matters, that their only effect 
would be to make us seem to be wanting, 
when in reality, it might not be so, to such. 
It is for this reason, amongst others, that we 
do not attach any importance to maintaining 
what have been called the peculiarities of 
Friends ; but on the contrary, we think the 
have been of the things too easily put nabilh 
need, in all churches, to be reduced to a 
minimum, as a protection against cant and 
imposture, There was a time when testimony 
against worldliness and insincerity showed 
itself naturally in the acts of the early 
Quakers, but the same protest in our day, 
does not need a conventional expression which 
almost inevitably degenerates into a form 
merely and becomes manifest as such. Tak- 
ing this view, we need not apologize for avoid- 
ing them ia this letter, nut only because some 
of our number never were Friends,but because 
for the reasons we have given, we wish our 
parting with them to be known. They are 
associated, nevertheless, in some of our minds 
with gentle memories and friendships, and we 
do not so impatiently desire to see the last of 
them in individuals, as to be sure of their 
removal from our consideration as signs of 
life. Practically, in England, they are things 
of the past, and even from your point of view 
would be valueless to us. 

We are not united upon any point of dog- 
matic theology ; we do not profess to agree in 
opinion with the early Quakers, nor do we 
give our assent to any theological manifests 
extant. We hold various opinions in such 
matters, and all who come to our meetings, 
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whatever their opinions may be, occupy an 
equally independent position. We think it 
is healthier for ourselves to meet with variety 
of thought and feeling, than to narrow our 
borders by excluding any aspect of either. 

We do not sympathize with Friends in 

their neglect of art. Literature, Poetry, 
Painting, Sculpture, Music and the Drama, 
claim our reverence, not the neglect which 
has narrowed and dwarfed our humanity in 
the past. We think it is, above all things 
right to be natural and simple human beings, 
open to all the influences which our nature 
feels, and to avvid as destructive of sincerity, 
unnatural pretensions to being above that 
nature. The conventional, as opposed to the 
free and natural, divides men into hostile and 
unsympathizing sects, but “one touch of 
Nature makes the whole world kin.” The 
need of our day is a more simple and natural 
mode of life and freer from shams, a loyalty 
to duty rather than to respectability, and the 
conception of, and desire to perform that duty 
| created by wider sympathies. 
In reference to your suggestion that we 
should procure a Meeting of our own, we can 
only say that we are too few in number, and 
are not rich enough to do this and much we 
might otherwise attempt. For these reasone, 
also, we think that the First-day school sys- 
tem which you say is so successful with you, 
would prove impracticable with us. 

In conclusion, we thank you again for your 
letter, snd can assure you that if either the 
Friends in America, or your “ First-day ” 
School Association, feel at any time disposed 
to write to us, we shall prize and otdiaiiy 
respond to their letters. 

uch letters would, no doubt, help to keep 
us together, and they would be a tie to your 
large and influential Society, which we should 
prize the more because the position we occupy 
must appear to many of you to be extreme. 

If any of our number visit the United 
States, we believe one of the anticipated 
pleasures of such visits will be the oppor- 
tunity afforded of knowing your Friends 
better, and when, at any time, American 
Friends, orthodox or otherwise, are passing 
near us, we can assure them and all others 
of welcome at the Memorial Hall. 

Weare, with love, your Friends who assem- 
ble at the Memorial Hall, Manchester, 
England. 


A PLEA FOR THE BETTER CLASSES. 





to equal conditions. The cutcome of life is 
so affected by health, by industry, by virtue, 
by laws, by natural ability, by accidental 
association, that society can never be made 
up of men living in uniform circumstances. 




















will grant me a swift forgiveness if for once } 
shall enter a plea in behalf of people who,§ "P° 






All men are born to equal rights, but not 
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As the bits of glass in the toy fall differently | —..... 
and make different forms, wd a triangle tly not eet 
now an octagon, so the conditions of life fay | #08 ‘ a 
out after a varied fashion, and place before yy | “e!","* * 
no two eouls of one image. . , _ | cated, mo 
Here, then, the world lies to-day with dig | ¥2°® he 
erent classes upon its surface ; and even her a d 
in democratic America stand two classes sid the 440r 
by side, the educated and the untaught. We} #°7 ae ; 
need not recall the rich and the poor, the land ‘ 
beautiful and the ugly, the high and the logy *°°* Y 
by the verdict of gold, but only those two the _ 
armies called the learned and the unlearned, day scho 
for our remarks have reference only to thos gn I 
two multitudes. A hundred times at least in wil dle 
my life bave I spoken op behalf of the slaygg ™¢°'° 
in the cotton-field, the Indian in the forest, 
the masses in India and China, and the swarm} *2#P° tin 
of wretched ones in our streets. Hence you — 


nm 


gifted with good sense, have by reading, andy “" : 
hearing, and reflection, added a little to the _— 
original moral momentum of their souls, the ‘ie 
This multitude is not large, but it is im i 
mensely powerful, and this multitude is dail for t x 
expanding, and their power for good or ill} ™& th 
upon a rapid increase. , 

Each class of mankind needs its own pe oh 7 
culiar treatment. When anew form of hu} ‘ '°' 
man soul comes along, a new school-house, - he 
new politics, a new religion must be made for} *2P®: 


man, ¢ 


The laws of Persia would not a? sen 


be obeyed by Americans. ° . Ss 


this new soul. 
















Fast as new men come, their (‘surroundin _— 
must become new, just as Paul, when a child as b 
saw a child, and spoke asa child, but passing - | 
into manhood he put away childish things. . ‘t b 
Thus, as a class of men or a whole age : ‘ t 
moves forward, the scenery changes as around h 7 
a flying train, and what was parses away. oe 
Thus the Roman religion, with its temples, } , tha 
and candles, and holy coats, and with its pa- we, 
— of marching priests with gorgeous onal h . 
tted well the wants of an age when Roman, * fai 
and Goth, and Vandal were to be carried - 
across from barbarism to civilization. Asa pm 
child learns language first through the eye by} ‘2°! 
seeing the object represented by the word, ard The 


indeed, as language itself began in the names 
of things that had length breadth and thick- 
ness, so Christianity passes through its mater- 
ialized period with the individual or the age, 
and then swells out into spirituality, as the 
man or the time changes its need. 


Since, then, Christianity must be flexible in 
its method and toctrine, we all err, perhaps, ble 
in overlooking the upper educated dam and b : 
in devoting our whole time to the effort to fit - 
religion to the great democratic populace. . = 
It is not probable that the church will a 


overdo any shape of benevolence. We would 
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not abate its work or its prayer along any of | calf, and steadfastly lifted up the true God. 
these divine paths. But let us not forget that| In a few years the Israelites rose from the 
their is another class of human beings, edu- | idol to the living Jehovah. There is a limit 
cated, moral, often rich, and always powerful, | to the usefulness of the law of accommodation. 
qho need some thought and some love from | There is a law of ideals which makes it neces- 
those who pretend to be carrying the ark of| sary that each individual and group of indi- 
the Lord along through the wilderness, If| viduals should be held by the vision of some- 
guy one will look into the churches of the| thing above self. Inthe career of Christianity 
land of a Sunday, he will find a wonderful | only those leaders can conduct the church to 
scarcity of the intellectually great. But if| success who are able and who are brave 
the same observer will visit the mission Sun- | enough to stand above the people, and to in- 
day schools, or will go to the meetings of the | vite them to higher seats. . ‘ : 
eat evangelists toiling over the world, he| 2. There should be everywhere confessed 
will find throngs of what the world calls the | and promulgated a reform of doctrine. There 
middle or humbler class. This comes to pass| are many noble men now carrying in their 
because the religion of the day has been all | bosoms religious, even Christian, sentiments, 
shaped to suit them. There is a wonderful | who are &till told that these: feelings are not 
attractiveness to the multitude in some of the | religion, but are only deceptive states of mind, 
modern forms of evangelism. The month | blinding those who hold them to their utter 
upon month of meetings, the simple exposi-| depravity; that by some new and stran 
tion of simple passages of Scripture, the} manner (perhaps at some public meeting in 
thousands of anonymous requests for prayer, | the middle of winter) these persons must be- 
the wandering about of “ Holiness Bauds,” | come converted. Now I believe man’s heart 
composed of persons who have given up all | ischanged by the infinite Spirit, but I believe 
for the Master, are religious phenomena that | the church has long erred by daring to decide 
meet the need of many. At least let us sup- | upon the manner by which, or the person to 
e that some good is about to flow down | whom, such new life comes. It should seem 
rom such fountains. But meanwhile, what | that the church can wait only for the moral 
is the church doing for that multitude of per- | life, and finding in the soul the fear of God 
sons who need a Christianity of a different | and a love towards Christ, must assume that 
shape?.. 1 here is a mighty throng of states- | there the transforming power of God has been. 
man, of lawyers, of doctors, of scientific men, | A righteous man must be confessed to be a 
of readers and thinkers, who have quite des-| converted man. The church possesses no an- 
erted the church of the age,—a throng, | alysis by which it can open a heart and find 
mighty in their power over not only the pres-| that morality is not regeneration, and that 
ent, but over the future. the prayers and hymns of a “ moralist” do 
Not in the least should the zeal of the pul- | not issue from the Holy Spirit who, imaged as 
pit be abated toward the lower multitude, | a dove, flies back and forth forever over the 
but toward the educated class it is high time | ocean of soul. There are hundreds of men in 
there were flung out some kind of invitation | this city and everywhere, who, loving the New 
that might touch their intellects and their | Testament, and bowing in reverence before its 
very souls. central character, and living au upright life, 
It is very difficult, indeed, to state what | are yet viewed as heirs of perdition, use 
should be done in this great crisis of religious | they have not passed through an “‘ experience” 
affairs. It cannot be denied that while upon | defined by mistaken fathers who seemed to be 
one side a multitude is seen coming toward | able to analyze the workings of the spirit both 
the sanctuary, a large and valuable company | of man and of God. In closing its doors against 
may be seen on the other side going away. |“ mere moralists,” in waiting for only those 
This picture, to me, at least, is so plainly | who should come through the gate of miracle, 
seen that it assures me that the church has | through the tumult of an “experience,” the 
come to a crisis. In such an hour many | church has shut out a large upper class, and 
should speak, that by the mouth of many wit- | has not only deprived itself of power, but has 
nesses the truth may be established. I can | done an injustice towards some of the noblest 
submit only my own reflections. members ofsociety. The presence of the re- 
1. It is evident that only the least possible | ligious sentiment and an upright life are the 
concession should ever be made to the hum- | only evidences of conversion we dare expect. 
blest classes. . . . Religion should never | Hence we of the church should always hail 
bend much downward, but should stand calm | every upright religious man as a brother, not 
and divine upon its lofty mountain, and en-| simply by language or country, or by hu- 
tice the multitude upward. It is marvelous | manity, but a brother by the sweet associations 
how soon a crowd will rise to the level of its| of religion. In the former centuries it was 
leader. Moses dashed to pieces the golden | well enough to combine inseparably salvation 
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and forms, salvation and baptism, or salva- 
tion and a church, or salvation and a certain 
“experience,” for then all were ready to be- 
lieve anything, and the more ceremony there 
was the more welcome the religion. Even 
such a proud and lofty king as Louis X1V 
said in his dying moments, “I have done 
whatever my church has told me todo. I 
know nothing of Christian duty except as di- 
rected by my bishops. If I have done wrong 
the blame rests upon them.” In all former 
times it mattered not if heaven and trifling 
forms were bound together. But in our age 
there has come to the surface a new class of 
persons. Issuing from a new world of litera- 
ture, of developed reason, of deep, sober re- 
flection, they demand a Christianity purified. 
They will not, like Louis XIV, say, “I have 
done whatever my priest has told me to do;” 
but cutting loose from these human mas- 
ters and passing out into the new world of 
light and liberty, they will place their hand 
upon their heart and looking up to God say, 
“what wouldst Thou have me to do?” These 
great children of earth will no longer suffer 
you and me to define conversion for them, 
nor to philosophize for them about free-will 
or decrees, nor about “ baptismal regenera- 
tion”; but standing in the presence of an in- 
finite God, and in the more visible presence of 
Jesus Christ, they will push away all our little 
vestments and candles, and formulas, and 
will with sublime power say with the Saviour, 
‘* Blessed are the pure in heart.” The time 
is rapidly coming when none of us will dare 
contradict such a profession of religion. The 
government of our land, the church of our 
land, the homes of our land, will be compelled 
at last to seek shelter in an upper multitude 
whose conscience and culture and doctrine of 
an upright life shall become the best anchor 
of society. A cultivated gentleman remarked 
to me recently, “ When you draw up a creed 
for your ‘Central Church’ I hope you will 
make righteousness a very prominent doc- 
trine.” 

3. The educated class demand a modifica- 
tion of the popular religion to this extent, 
that it must be made to meet the wants of 
this life. As men progress in education and 
thought, earth with all its interest becomes 
larger instead of smaller. The “ ever un- 
rolling web of life’? expanding into youth, 
manhood, womanhood, into homes by the 
hillside, into cities by the lake and sea, into 
nations covering continents, into vast litera- 
tures and arts, grows more wonderful as the 
human mind gathers power to grasp the 
great spectacle. Had we all ten times the 
power to perceive the greatness of our world, 
we should weep to-day over the sublimity of 
this great wave of human life. To us so far 
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away from the planet Jupiter it twinkles 
only as a large dewdrop. But could we be 
carried to within a few miles of its shores we 
should be filled with amazement at the gigan. 
tic world into which that twinkling stay 


should expand. Perhaps to our eye would 
come the vision of fields 
“ Where everlasting spring abides, 
And never fading flowers.” 

and to ourear would come, as to the Italian 
poet in Paradise, “ the rolling melody of bird 
song.” Thus, could our minds be so aroused 
by some divine inspiration that they might 
draw near this flowing stream of earthly life, 
and see it in all its wonder of to-day and to 
morrow, our hearts would almost break in 
presence of the scene. A public man recently 
wrote to a friend: “ Oh, that I had been born 
twenty-five years sooner, or twenty-five years 
later, that I either might have died before 
this generation had come, or else that now I 
might hope to go with it onward to its greater 
hours.” 

Thus as themind advances the proportions 
of this life increase, and that which was a 
twinkling dew-drop to childhood becomes to 
the higher intellect a marvelous world bear- 
ing an infinite God and an unfathomable 
humanity on its great bosom. 

Now up to the very present the popular 
religion has too much taught the multitude 


to sever all the ties of earth and wait for heaven 
This suits the slave, for he longs 


to come. 
to escape bondage; and suits the poor, for to 
him heaven is riches. The religion of the 
humbler classes is always melancholy. Their 
hymns are wails of desolation ; their sermons 
a philosophy not of life but of death. The 
time has come for a new phase of Christianity 
We need no longer, and never did need, the 
fanatical teachings that declare the world 
about to end, and that’ nothing human can 
ever carry mankind forward to good govern- 
ment and good homes and high personal 
character. Those who have dared teach such 
a doctrine have only separated those who 
loved God ana the Christ from the sacred in- 
terests of earth; have made them treat with 
contempt the polls where the votes are cast 
which shape the destiny of the State; made 
them despise the men who make laws and 
study justice; made them treat with disdain 
the arts that refine, the literature that en- 
lightens, the pleasures that cheer. . . . . 

Thus must the Christianity of our day refit 
itself to the newera. It can count no longer 
upon a childhood that loves forms, nor upon 
a public ignorance that drinks in all doctrines, 
It should not remain neglectful of the fact 
that there is rising up a class powerful in ed- 
ucation and in reason and in virtue; a class 
that does not fill our jails, but that makes 
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our laws, that sits upon the judge’s bench, 
that shapes our literature, that moulds our 
social life; a class which neither clergyman 
nor theologian will dare pass by in his effort 
to plant Christ in the human soul. To them 
Christianity must come in a wonderful sim- 
licity, in all the moral splendor of Jesus 

prist ; come chanting the beatitudes; come 
not longing like the African, to escape earth, 
put come with the impulse of heroes loving 
the education of duty done and feeling that 
the best immortality is that which springs 
up out of the most honorable tomb. The best 
resurrection awaits him who dies, not as a 
worm, but as a hero.—From a Sermon by 
David Swing, in the Chicago Alliance. 





RELIGION A REVELATION-—~-AN EXTRACT. 


Religious truths are spiritual truths. They 
relate to a spirit and purpose ruling in exist- 
ence, which by the nature of the case can 
never be known as a fact, but must be spirit- 
ually discerned. Eliminate the assurance of 
these truths from existence, and the facts of 
the actual universe and the process of affairs 
will remain the same, but the spirit of our 
life, its immortal joy and hope, are gone. 

“Ts it, then, but a fancy that is gone?” 
anxiously asks the earnest human heart, to- 
day; ‘‘or is there a foundation for my be- 
lief, reasonable and true, and which cannot 
be shaken?” To such an inquiry let us not 
answer that we are only sure of what we 
know, and that we can only know what the 
outward world has to offer us, through sense 
or intellect; but let us bid the inquirer fall 
back upon that testimony of the Spirit—that 
revelation in human nature,—of which, as 
being the very basis of our consciousness, we 
can be surer than of anything outward 
whatever. This revelation from the past, out 
of the source from which we sprung, has 
been the authority for all believers. 
truth is in us all, awaiting development; it 
becomes a revelation to each one, in propor- 
tion as each one puts that trust in it which 
he is inwardly prompted to do, and makes 
its assurance strong by fulfilling it in the 
life. ‘‘ Believe and live; believe by liv- 
ing;” this is the secret of all the sects. 

A spirit in our hearts calmly and lovingly 
persuading, but never compelling—to follow 
always that which is reasonable, and to ful- 
fill all righteousness,—is the testimony of all 
who have attained to moral consciousness, or 
have not fallen below it. It is a spirit unut- 
terable in all its meaning, suggesting all 


possible realizations of perfection, suggesting 


help and comfort by the way, and an immor- 
tal hope. 
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ee sts heii 
taken in obedience to its impulse, we are 
aware also that we are following on, towards 
some unimaginable end of perfection and 
blessedness ; towards exceeding great and 
precious promises. 
and trust and patience, out of our faith, and 

hope, and love, for these are the fruits of the / 
Spirit. 




























the Spirit which thus works in us is the 
Spirit which originated and controls the 
world for purposes of the highest good? Be- 
cause it is thus working in us, now, for the 
building of the world. The world is not yet 
finished. The Spirit which moved upon the 
face of the waters, and has worked through 
the lower stages of existence, is moving in the 
depths of our nature to-day. “ My Father 
worketh hitherio,” said Christ, ‘“‘and I 
work.” 
newed by us to-day. The objective elements 
are before us; the ideas of Truth, Beauty, 
and Right are before our iniellects; Force 
exists, present in our wills; in vital connec- 
tion with Matter. 
out of these elements, to create a new world 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. 


new creation, can have the assurance that. , 
the world is thus created. No one can tell ' 
with what purpose the world is created, save: 
him who helps to create it. No examination 
of its structure or processes can discern the: 
motive which originated it. 
from its laws can demonstrate a moral pur- 
pose in them. No generalization from its 
tendencies can predict a final issue. Only 
they who have wrought towards its comple- 
tion—by the fulfillment of all righteousness, 
without which it is not complete—can give 
an unimpeachable testimony of the motive 


The’ 


The merest child understands its 
meaning. Yielding to it, in the first step 





































Thus courage is born, 


And how, once more, are we assured that 
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The miracle of creation is to be re-- 


The Spirit prompts us,, 


Only he who yields to the Spirit, im this: 


No induction 


which has wrought, and the result which is 
promised. 

It is thus that the truths of religion, so re- 
markably revealed in Christ, are also so re- 
markably verified in Him. He is assured that 
all things are made by God, because he is 
working together with him in the same great 
work,—of building up the ideal kingdom of 
God into the actual kingdom of the world.— 
James C. Parsons, in Unitarian Review. 
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FROM UNPUBLISHED LETTERS-. 


I suppose we are about entering upon what. 
may be called the season of general family 
unsettlement, especially among those who re- 
side in large cities and feel the want of a 
purer atmosphere. 

Business men somewhat relax their con- 
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stant attention to the claims of offices or 
stores; children are released from study, 
teachers from their heavy responsibilities, 
and nearly all who can seek a change of 
scene. Some families are found rusticating 
(if I may use the term) in the farm house, 
where the children luxuriate amid “ rural 
sights and sounds,” and enjoy a drink of 
milk fresh from the cow, feeding the chickens 
or the favor of “riding the horse to water.” 

Other families, with different tastes, wend 
their way to the various watering places, 
some in quest of health, some to breathe the 
‘sea air and enjoy the vastness and the won- 
ders of the mighty deep, while others, closely 
enwrapped in fashion’s snares, look upon the 
same wonders without enjoyment, coveting 
only a participation in the vapid round of 
gaiety to which they have been accustomed 
in their city homes. 

In connection with these thoughts on the 
variety of our temperaments, tastes and pur- 
suits, I feel it is good to believe that the pro- 
tecting care of the one Father is alike offered 
unto all of us, under whatever circumstances 
we may be placed, even according to Scrip- 
ture language—“ Am I a God at hand, saith 
the Lord, and not (also) a God afar off? 
Can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him? saith the Lord. Do I 
not fill heaven and earth.” 

‘Is not My word like as a fire and like a 
hammer that breaketh the rock in pieces.” 

Yes, surely this heavenly protection is 
offered to man in all his varied conditions, 
for while the incomes of peace are meted 
unto the humble, the watchful and the obedi- 
ent, the convictions of truth (all alike in love) 
follow the disobedient or rebellious, however 
afar they may have wandered from the 
Father’s house. 
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PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1876. 


Ow1ne to the great intereat now attaching 
to the Centennial Exposition, we believe we 
will anticipate the wishes of our youthful 
readers, by dropping, for the present, the de- 
partment especially devoted to them, to give 
the space to notes on the various points of 
interest in the’great Exhibition; we believe 
that our children may gain knowledge of the 
most accurate and practical kind, by giving 
earnest attention to the various departments: 
of the Exposition, especially if they enjoy the 
privilege of sympathetic and competent guid- 
ance. 


Summer TRAVEL.—A considerable portion 
of the well-to-do classes in all our large citieg 
spend much of the summer away from their 
homes. So universal is this practice, that it 
has come to be regarded as necessary to the 
preservation of health. To custom and fash. 
ion, doubtless, we are indebted for a large 
share of this tendency, in which the migratory. 
habits of our remote ancestry are reasserting 
supremacy, with this difference, that it was 
necessary in their case, in order to keep up a 
continuous supply of food for their flocks and 
herds, and to a great degree for their own 
subsistence, while the extent to which w 
gratify their propensity to g> from place to 
place, is limited by the amount we can afford 
to spend, many indeed straining a point be 
yond the measure of prudence, for its accom- 
plishment. 

Friends equally with others are found 
among the crowds that gather at fashionable 
watering places and in mountain resorts. 
Old and young follow the great current that 
sets in these directions, and are sometimes 
drawn into the follies and become, if not 


partakers, at least willing observers of the 


extravagant displaysand enticing amusements 
that consume the time and waste the energies 
of the devotees of fashion. _ 


There is special need of watchfulness in 
this matter on the part of those who have 
guardianship over the young. If these are 
thrown promiscuously into the tide that 
moves forward in the direction of enervating 
pleasures and thoughtless indulgences, the 
chances are that they will fail in moral cour- 
age to stand aloof and maintain their ground. 

Rest, qniet,and relief from the arbitrary reg- 
ulations of social intercourse, are at timesmne- 
cessary and helpful. The tone of thought and 
feeling is strengthened by the untrammelled 
freedom of the field and forest, the mountain 
and the ocean, if the conventualisms of society 
are only left under the covers of the drawing- 
room. There should be a let-up from the 
strain and weariness of city life. 

We have need at times to come nearer 
the great Architect in His own laboratory, 
where the mechanisms of His handiwork so 
environ us that at every step we take, we 
are reminded of his unfailing care and con- 
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tinued presence. In the busy metropolis, 
man magnifies himself and in a measure 
comes between our vision and the Infinite, 
until he seems as far beyond our reach as 
infinitude itself. Ifwe could but realize this, 
when we turn our backs upon the close walls 
and contracted limits, where we worry and 
consume at cost of health and peace of mind 
so large a part of our human life, how would 
our hearts glow and our pulses quicken under 
the new delight of communion with the “ vis- 
ible things,” that touch the answering chord 
of divine harmony in the soul. 


By the sea-side, among the mountains, 
and in the valleys all over our land, there 
are lovely, quiet, inviting places to suit every 
taste, where a few weeks or longer, if need 
be, of rest and relaxation may be enjoyed to 
much greater comfort than is found in the 
more popular resorts. 


Then there are, scattered all over our own 
and adjacent States, quaint old meeting- 
houses built by the fathers of a past genera- 
tion—studies in themselves—where “the 
two” or “the three” worshippers who gather 
on the First day of the week, would gladly 
extend the hand of cordial greeting to a 
brother or sister, who is for the time a 
sojourner among them. Ifa zeal for the 
truth, as we understand it, were the animating 
principle of our lives, as it was to an eminent 
degree of our predecessors, we who live in the 
crowded city would often be found among 
these isolated ones, giving of our spiritual 
substance, and receiving four-fold blessings in 
return. 

° 

Tue Epucationat Commitree.—The Ed- 
ucational Committee of Philadelphia Yearly 
Meeting held an interesting session at Race 
St. Meeting House on Sixth mo. 13th. About 
forty Friends were in attendance, and much 
interest was manifested. The main business 
was to hear the report of the committee on 
organization. The plan of last year (retain- 
ing the sub-committee to have charge of the 
different quarters) was recommended and ac- 
cepted. Also the committee on teachers and 
supplies to schools, and the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

In addition, it was proposed that a com- 
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mittee of six Friends be named, whose duty it 
would be to have more immediate care of the 
concern. These shall visit, when called upon, 
or as way may open, any neighborhood or 
family needing counsel or aid in relation to 
school matters throughout the Yearly Meeting. 
After mature deliberation this was united with, 
with authority in connexion with the Finance 
Committe, to furnish such aid in encourag- 
ing or establishing schools as may best pro- 
mote the object of our appointment, and a 
nominating committee set apart for the pur- 
pose. The names of the sub-committee hav- 
ing charge of the different quarters were 
called, and these quarters being mostly re- 
presented, much valuable information and a 
great deal of interestifg matter was brought 
out and discussed. 

The nominating committee reported the 
following Friends as suitable, in their judg- 
ment, for this important service. These were 
most feelingly united with, and encouraged 
to labor in the cause. Thesympathy of very 
many was offered them in the prosecution of 
their work. 

Names of the Committee: Harriet E. 
Kirk, Jane D. Satterthwaite, Edward H. 
Magill, Wm. Wade Griscom, Lester Comly, 
Charles Kirk. 


SN AEE SESE STS AST ES A ARRAS LEE 6 


MARRIED. 

GARRETSON—SEYMOUR.—On the 6th of Sixth 
month, 1876, Eli Garretson, of Salem, 0., to Mar- 
garet A. Seymour, a member of Rochester Monthly 
Meeting, New York. 

—cinsnctencigladiin isa 
DIED. 

CORBIN.—At his residence, in Roxbury, N. Y., 
on the 24th of Fifth month last, after a long and se- 
vere illness, which he bore with exemplary patience, 
David Corbin, in the 84th year of his age; an es- 
teemed member of the Society of Friends for more 
than sixty years. 

HAIVES.—At Poughkeepsie, Dutchess county, 
N. Y., on the 14th of Sixth month, 1876, Abigail B., 
wife of the late Franklin Haines, in the 74th year 
of her age; an elder of Oswego Monthly Meeting. 

HUTCHINSON.—At Bristol, Pa., on the 28th of 
Second month, 1876, after a very short illness, Jo- 
seph B., Hutchinson, ia the 79th year of his age.— 
And, on ‘the 2d of Fourth month, 1876, Sarah B. 
Hutchinson (sister to Joseph), in the 67th year of 
her age; members of Bristol Monthly Meeting of 
Friends. 

PRESTON.—On the 27th of Eighth month, 1875, 
after a lingering illness, which he bore with Chris- 
tian fortitude, Amos Preston, in the 66th year of 
his age; a member and Elder of Nottiogham 
Monthly Meeting. 
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SMITH.—On Second month 14th, 1876, Jane T. 
Smith, wife of C. Newton Smith, in the 41st year of 
her age; a member of Horsham Monthly Meeting. 


STABLER.—On the 6th of Fifth month, Anna 
Stabler, daughter of the late Edward Stabler, in 
the 87th year of her age; a member of Sandy 
Spring Monthly Meeting. 
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RECOLLECTIONS OF A TOUR IN LOWER EGYPT, 
PALESTINE AND SYRIA. 


No. 13. 


Fourth mo. 13th.—This morning was occu- 
pied in making many arrangements, in seeing 
many parties, packing, etc., etc., and leave- 
taking with Miss Thompson and several of 
her household. It was a beautiful evening 
when we steamed out of the harbor, on board 
the “Saturno,” about five o’clock, to which 
we were taken by various small boats. The 
sea was as calm as could be desired, and the 
sun just sinking into the deep blue waters, 
lighting up with his horizontal radiance the 
charming neighborhood around the city, 
making visible the last waving white hand- 
kerchiefs, and bringing out the deep recesses 
of the mountains behind, surmounted by the 
snow-covered summits of Lebanon. 

The next morning, Fourth mo. 14th,we were 
in sight of Cyprus, and anchored off Larnaka 
about seven o’clock, The town looked very 
bright on the edge of the water. As the 
steamer had to remain some hours for landing 
and taking in cargo, we went on shore. The 
town, like so many others, is much better at 
a distance than near. We visited a very in- 
teresting museum of antiquities, mostly pot- 
teries, ornaments and some Greek and Roman 
sculptures, lately collected by the American 
Consul, by excavating some ancient tombs. 
Beneath a series of Greek tombs they found 
the older Venetian. Visited also the Greek 
church with a gorgeous screen, and another 
of the various tombs of Lazarus. Sailed again 
about four P.M., coasting the southern side of 
the island; but we were not able to identify 
Paphos beforedark. Next morning, Fourth 
mo. 15th, the wind freshend, and though the 
sea was by no means rough, the ground swell 
(being out of sight of land) prevented most 
from appearing at the breakfast table. I did 
not come on deck again till the coast of Asia 
Minor had been some hours in sight, but be- 
lieve the Taurus was never in view. We 
were off the coast of Pamphylia, or perhaps 
ancient Lysia, bold and rugged with several 
ranges of snow-capped mountains inland. I 
was glad to remain as much in my berth as 
possible, all day. The arrangements of the 
ship are mostly comfortable, there are no 
double berths, all being in threes or fives, so 
that separation is imperative. I am well off, 
with two agreeable young men for my com- 
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panions ; the elder brother was most kind and 
attentive to E. in her great need, and admin. 
istered most beneficially. She will always 
feel greatly indebted to him as well as to the 
many other friendly services so willingly ren. 
dered by many of the gentlemen. About 
three o’clock this morning, Fourth mo. 16th, 
we anchored off Rhodes. We were promised 
sufficient time to land for those who wished 
to; so after an early cup of coffee at six, 
three or four boat loads put off to the island, 
which looked very beautiful, stretched before 
us. The town presented quite a different ap- 
pearance from any we had left behind. The 
population was evidently more Greek than 
purely Oriental ; there was more of a decided 
business air; the streets were paved, the houses 
built of stone, wore a solid and antiquated 
appearance, adorned with old sculptured and 
mutilated coats of arms, and other strange de- 
vices, relics of the Knights of St. John. The 
upper part of the town is much dilapidated, 
having sufféred from a severe explosion, which 
destroyed a handsome Greek Church, and 
which has left the whole of that part in ruins, 
A very beautiful view over the town from an 
elevated mound of overgrown rubbish; and 
into the neighboring country, adorned with 
gardens and villas, looking prosperous and 
happy. ‘The resident inhabitants of the town 
are Turks and Jews exclusively, but the float- 
ing and trading population almost all are 
Greeks and Christians. Some two or three 
hundred years ago, during a festival in the 
time of Mahometan worship, the Christians 
attempted to seize the town (attended with 
much bloodshed, I believe), since which 
they have been rigorously shut out of 
the town after sunset and on Fridays. 
Visited a Mosque, the gateway adorned 
with a pair of exquisitely carved olive-col- 
ored marble pillars, taken, no doubt, from 


‘some church or chapel of the Crusaders. 


Not allowed toenter the Mosque. Our fur- 
ther progress was through the antiquated 
streets and bazaars, of a better order than the 
Syrian, in proportion to the size of the town, 
and was extremely interesting as an approach 
to the more substantial form of western 
civilization. On board again to breakfast at 
ten. This whole day was a most delightful 
cruise in the Aygean (?) Archipelago. We 
rounded the northeast point of Rhodes, and 
must soon after have passed Cridus, which 
either does not exist, otherwise then asa cape, 
or was not pointed out. The coast of the 
main land isso bold and rocky, and so inden- 
ted, and the islands, named and unamed, so 
numerous, that it is impossible to distinguish 
the one from the other, or to follow them on 
the map. Many of the islands not laid down 
except in the very best maps, are mere rocky 
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summits, and all are rugged and mountainous. 
By far the greater part of the coast of Asia 
Minor, adjacent to the course of the ship, is 
absolutely inaccessible. We must have fol- 
lowed very nearly the course of the apostle 
Paul reversed, in this part of the voyage. 
Sometimes we approached almost within the 
ship’s length ofsome bold rocky headland, and 
very frequently so surrounded with groups of 
capes and islands as to appear inextricable or 
within a lagoon without an outlet. Then, 
from the different distances being so inter- 
mingled, some of the mountainous ridges 
would appear to move off, and open a passage 
for the steamer. We were now coasting in- 
side the island of Kos, and soon after sighted 
Patmos at a distance, and then Samos. At 
this point we could not be far from Miletus, 
and Ephesus; but as it was after sunset, and 
no feature could have been distinguished. 
About half-past two A.M., Fourth mo. 17th, 
we anchored off Scio (Chios). As it was 
impossible to sleep while the lading and 
unlading was going on, I was on deck 
to watch the proceedings. They seem a 
busy commercial people; gum mastic is a 
valuable production. They are skillful in 
conserves, perfumes, etc.; and I did a little 
business in confections. Precisely at sunrise 
I was up again—the steamer had just weighed 
anchor, and both the town and island looked 
very beautiful as they diminished in the dis- 
tance. We soon again came along very bold 
headlands, as we rounded the promontory that 
forms the southeastern boundary, the splendid 
Gulf of Smyrna, stretching before the mouth of 
which, and completely protecting it (being al- 
most landlocked thereby), is the large island of 
Lesbos. We were scarcely near enough to 
distinguish Mitylene, if there is such a place, 
in existence now, unless it is the ancient 
lace of the whole island. As we enter the 

ay of Smyrna, the ruggedness and rock-cliff 
character of the coast is lost. The hills slope 
gently down to the waters’ edge, clothed with 
verdure ; olives and tall cypresses are visible ; 
numerous villages, with their gardens enrich 
the landscape; the shipping and city of 
Smyrna appear at the bottom of the bay, 
backed by dark mountains and stern 
brought into strong, bright relief. It is all 
excessively beautiful ; the water now became 
— again, versus blue. We have just 

ropped anchor (noon) and hope to post let- 
ters here. 

Fourth mo. 18th.—We have just returned 
from our excursion to Ephesus, which has 
been so full of varied and intense interest, 
that I feel inclined to do the best I can in 
writing at once, while everything is still fresh. 
In the meantime, the steamer is actually off 
so that both thoughts and writing may become 
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unsteady. E. has staid quietly in the ship 
(not feeling equal to the labor and exertion), 
which was a very great sacrifice, as-tbis par- 
ticular point had been most especially des- 
ired by her; but we are all reconciled now, 
as the distances of very rough walking proved 
very considerable. We were astir pretty” 
early; breakfast quarter to six in order to in- 
sure our being in time for a special train to 
be despatched five minutes before the ordin- 
ary train at seven A.M. Itis but a single 
line, and there is but one train daily each 
way between Smyrna and Adn, the station 
for Ephesus being jabout half way, so that 
there is no possibility of getting to Ephesus 
and back in thesame day without some special 
arrangement as Cook had been able to make 
for our party. Ourship was anchored nearly 
a mile from the shore ; it was, however, quite 
smooth this morning. We went off in three 
boat loads. The station is neat and pretty, 
showing the advance of European ideas and 
civilization. The country was exceedingly 
interesting, passing behind the noble ruined 
fortress, occupying an eminence ae 
the town. A fertile and well cultivate 
country opens out; the olive, the —e 
and the vine, kept very close to the ground, 
being staples. The rail-road runs within the 
line of hills that fringe the coast, on a perfect 
level, the mountains in the interior being 
tossed up in a great variety of forms. As we 
advanced, the flat became boggy, running 
through a considerable shallow lake, with 
more water visible at the bases of the hills. 
At some points they were much more bold 
and rocky, presenting scenes strongly remind- 
ing me of some parts of Sutherlandshire, and 
in others, but for the difference in the vege- 
tation, I might have thought we had suddenly 
been set down in Connemara. The run to 
Ayasaluk, forty miles, was accomplished 
within two hours. Whether the limits of the 
ancient city extended to this miserable ham- 
let, its only surviving, living or inhabited re- 
presentative, I do not know, but on alighting 
from the train at a somewhat shabby station, 
our eyes were immediately saluted with the 
long line of a lofty ruined aqueduct, a few of 
the arches still complete, and to be clearly 
traced, stretching away to a point on the 
opposite hillside, whence it no doubt drew 
its former abundant supply from the moun- 
tains. We had occasionally disturbed the 
picturesque figure of a stork, from the adja- 
cent water, or corn field; but it was a peeu- 
liarly striking novelty to find every ruined 
pier of the aqueduct in sight tenanted by a 
pair of these noble birds, ocepying each sum- 
mit of masonry with a capacious nest, and 
looking down upon us with the most perfect 
composure, undisturbed by our arrival, or 
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winging their way and circling round with 
their heavy but majestic flight, perhaps carry- 
ing a supply of leaves, a whole bush, or a 
wisp ofgtubble or other building materials in 
as exemplary attentions to their domestic 
duties as their smaller and less aristocratic 
feathered races of our own country. Either 
with joy or anger they set up an occasional 
chattering, jus like the continued click of the 
small windmills with which we attempt to 
frighten birds from our cherry trees. A con- 
siderable ruin, with a handsome gateway 
surmounts the hill of Ayasaluk. Thence we 
wandered over miles of ruins—nothing very 
conspicuous but the tracks or pathways,every- 
where strewn with fragments of buildings, 
broken columns, masonry and marbles; here 
and there crumbling masses of hewn stones, 
shapelessly piled, and on the surface numerous 
trenches have recently been cut under the 
superintendence of Mr. Wood (on account of 
the British Museum, I understand), revealing 
at every step walls, saracophagi (richly 
sculptured), buildings of greater or less pre- 
tensions, broken columns and capitals, frag- 
ments of statues, lines of evident paved streets, 
etc., etc., etc., a perfect bewilderment. Inde- 
pendent of the lines of exploration (in 
trenches from six to ten feet deep), the whole 
is overgrown with the rankest vegetation, in- 
cluding wild fig trees, out of the crevices of the 
fallen masonry. The whole place is said to 
be full of deadly vipers and scorpions, but we 
neither saw nor felt any such nuisances, 
except one small scorpion, which was duly 
killed. I had read up one book on board, 
“ Palconer’s Ephesus,” which is written from 
an almost exclusively architectural point of 
view; and from his laborious summing up 
by way of result, that the site of none of the 
public buildings—not even that of the temple 
of Diana itself—could now be identified with 
any certainty. I had felt all interest in visit- 
ing Ephesus very much on the decline. The 
wealth of theremains we had already seen, 
however,was only the introduction (or suburbs 
rhaps) of ancient Ephesus. The two rocky 
eights, one composed of fine marble, between 
which, and ascending the mountain sides, the 
city was built, now opened upon us; and 
though there was nothing to be compared in 
completeness and grandeur with the remains 
of Baalbeo, there was an opulence of broken 
marble, prostrate columns, foundations of 
temples, traces of vast public buildings, some 
beautiful portions remaining erect, just to 
show what there must have been, mutilated but 
most elegant parts of statues and ornamental 
entabletures, arches of enormous strength and 
solidity, evidently made use of twice over for 
the support of magnificent superstructures of 
different periods, extending over many acres 


if not many square miles. The remaing of 
what was supposed to be the great amphithe. 
atre (or theatres) of the temple of Claudius, 
the temple of Diana, the Gymnasium, the 
Hippodrome, etc., etc., were duly pointed out; 
but Ephesus is the one place where we had 
not near time enough to inspect all, especially 
to climb up so as to gain the magnificent 
views from the heights. One gateway is 
nearly perfect, and a portion of the inner wall 
vaulted, perhaps, for either prison or military 
purposes. The two artificial basins or ports, 
formerly communicating with the sea by a 
great cutting, or the river Caystor, are now 
filled up, and are morasses in the wet season, 
and cornfields in summer. Even the river 
Caystor itself appeared to be no more, but 
actually dried up. We had to wade through 
cornfields, (on leaving the visible ruins), evi- 
dently still covered with fragments of marble 
and broken pottery in abundance, from the 
fact of our feet continually striking against, 
or stumbling over broken blocks and pieces 
of evident workmanship orchiseling. Before 
again reaching Ayasaluk, we passed through 
a deserted Mosque built out of the beautiful 
marbles of Ephesus; and indeed, the cause 


of the complete dilapidation and disappear- — 


ance of so much of ancient Ephesus, is to be 
found in its being made a quarry for Moslem 
edifices at Smyrna; a new Mosque being at 


this moment in the act of erection out of these — 


classic remains, The storks stared at and 
saluted us with the same imperturbable in- 
difference, and we were again on board the 
steamer about three P.M., certainly most of us 
a good deal fatigued in body and wearied in 
mind, from the vast number of objects seen, 
and the intensity of the interests excited. . 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
CENTENNIAL NOTES. 


No. 5. 
NORTH AMERICAN ANTIQUITIES. 

In the United States Government Building 
is to be found a most interesting exhibit of 
pottery, weapons, implements of industrial 
work and other remains and discoveries, 
prepared by the Department of the Interior 
in conjunction with the Smithsonian Institute, 
illustrating the history and ethnology of the 
aboriginal races of America. 

It is placed in the southwestern section of 
the building, and occupies a pretty large 
space ; so that it is advisable for the intelligent 
visitor, who wishes to learn the lesson these 
strange relics can teach, to give much more 
than a passing glance to this department. 

I found it best to commence with examin- 
ing, deliberately and carefully, the series of 
photographic views of lake, river and moun- 
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tain scenery in Colorado, of Yellowstone 
Lake and Long’s Peak, of ruins in Colorado 
and Arizona, of scenery on the Yellowstone 
River, and of life among the Puebla Indians 
of Colorado. Many of these are fine glass 
ictures, so placed in the wall as to admit the 
fight through them, and I was glad to have 
the opportunity to sit quietly in front of these, 
and imagine what it would be to dwell in a 
tent on the border of the strange canon, in 
distant view of the solemn and ever glorious 
snowy mountain peaks ; or to journey slowly 
forward toward the setting sun in yonder 
laboring emigrant wagon. The pictures of 
the ruins of an extinct civilization in Colo- 
rado and Arizona yet more powerfully excite 
the imagination, and one falls to wondering 
what manner of men were these who have 
ed as utterly away from earth as have 
the Pharaohs. 

The present race which yet lingers in the 
land, on which the strong grasp of the stern 
Anglo-Saxon is fixed, is illustrated by aseries 
of photographic portraits ; the natives attitud- 
inizing for the purpose of the artist, and 
these claim attention before we turn away 
from the shadow to examine the substance. 

I am attracted to the models in plaster, very 
near at hand, made by Wm. H. Jackson, 
representing an ancient cave or cliff town, in 
Arizona. A label informs us that the ruin 
is in the lower canon of the Rio de Chelly, 
and that it consists of a series of rooms or 
houses in a long cave-like crevice in the side 
of the bluff. They are nearly 600 feet in 
length, the ground plan being all connected 
in one solid mass. A square tower of three 
stories, a prominent feature, and points toacen- 
tral authority, a ruler and law-giver, perhaps, 
in the little community of rock dwellers. The 
town is about fifty feet above the valley, 
while the overhanging bluff extends some 200 
feet above it. The model fails to show how 
the dwellers in this curiously sheltered nest 
in the cliff reached their homes after making 
visits te the exterior world, and we are at 
liberty to imagine what would be likely to 
have been the course of procedure when the 
fathers and brothers returned at eventide 
from the chase or from gathering the fruits 
of the earth. They reach the base of the 
cliff which holds their habitations and their 
household gods, they send up a shout to herald 
their coming, clamber up, as best they may, 
a portion of the ascent, and then it is easy to 
fancy the women approach the edge of the 

recipice and reach downward the inevitable 

adder, by which the refuge of the rocks is 
reached. Water from the river must be 
brought up, and fuel for the preparation of 
food; and the victims of the hunt must be 
made ready for the use of man. Ina case 


below, we are accordingly shown the sharp 
stone scraper, by means of which the skins 
were prepared for clothing, and a variety of 
vessels of a rather advanced style of pottery, 
in which water was brought. Now we can ip 
fancy rebuild the crumbled walls, and re- 
people the terraces formed by the flat roofs 
of the outer range of dwellings, with the 
dwellers; and as I am busied in doing this, 
my attention is called to another model cor- 
responding with this, a little further along, 
in which the artist has anticipated our de- 
mand, and has given a complete restoration 
of the cliff town—as it exists in his fancy. 
He has given it the appearance of a medi- 
eval fortress, and very easy of defense must 
this refuge provided by nature in the barbar- 
ous twilight times have been. 

The colored pottery found in this and other 
similar ruins, the ornaments and various 
implements, furnish material for the minor 
details. The front of the long edifice or 
series of edifices is only one storied, except in 
the vicinity of the central tower; but beyond 
the flat-roofed dwellings in front, he places a 
series higher up and in the background which 
are furnished with larger windows. On the 
terrace thus formed upon the outer, and in 
front of the inner houses, are the partially 
clad inhabitants, engaged in various avoca- 
tions. Every one who has observed h-me 
life in semi-barbarous lands, will be preparéd 
to coincide with the views of the artist, when 
he shows us the men in various attitudes of 
rest, and the women bearing the burdens and 
handling the ladders. 

Between these models is placed another 
and smaller work, representing a cliff house 
in Mancos canon,—a two-story house of hewn 
stone, built in a narrow crevice of the sand- 
stone, 800 feet above the valley at its foot. 
It is in a fair state of preservation, the over- 
hanging rock protecting it from the weather. 
The ground floor has a front room about six 
feet by nine, with two smaller apartments 
back ; and the two stories area littleless than 
six feet each in height—the floor which sepa- 
rated them having gone. Inside, the walls of 
the front rooms of each floor have been plas- 
tered with a fine adobic cement painted red 
and banded with white,giving them quite a fin- 
ished appearance. In front, a sort of esplan- 
ade has been cleaned out from the rock, some 
20 feet long and 10 feet broad, and this is 
the only level spot about the place. Nota 
very gigantic race this, which found such 
narrow quarters endurable, and many must 
have been the privations of those who were 
content to dwell thus in the secure place 
under the shadow of the great rock. Here, 
most assuredly, a man’s direst foes would be 
those of hisown household. What if uncon- 
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genial spirits should find themselves domiciled 
for life in such a narrow habitation. In view 
of the fearful precipice in front, and the 
solemn, unresponsive silence of the deep 
canon, I should tremble for the weaker party. 
There was every inducement for the cultiva- 
tion of the domestic virtues. If the family 
was harmonious, peace and assurance from 
the disturbing elements from without were 
the compensations for all privations. 

Not less impressive in their way are these 
cliff towns and dwelliogs, than are the almost 
eternal pyramids of Egypt, or the lava shel- 
tered homes of Herculaneum and Pompeii. It 
is not unnatural that a people who dwelt thus 
in the sheltered cleft of the hills, should re- 
gard with gratitude the protecting barrier 
that was their sure defence; and we perceive 
the fitness of the imagery of the Bible in 
which we so often find allusions to Jehovah, 
the deliverer and protector of Israel, as the 
Rock. 

The beautiful ninety-first Psalm is strangely 
descriptive of rock-sheltered dwellings such 
as these; and the conviction is almost forced 
upon the mind, that the sweet singer of Israel 
had some such abodes in his memory when 
he wrote that 

“He that dwelleth in the secret place of 
the Most High, shall abide under the shadow 
of the Almighty. 1 will say of the Lord, He 
is my refuge, and my fortress; my God; in 
Him will I trust.” 

Jeremiah thus speaks in warning to the 
cities of Moab (xiviii, 28): “O ye that 
dwell in Moab, leave the cities, and dwell in 
the rock, and be like the dove that maketh 
her nest in the sides of the hole’s mouth.” 
And again, in solemn denunciation of the 
Ammonites: “Thy terribleness has deceived 
thee, and the pride of thy heart, O thou that 
dwellest in the clefts of the rock, that holdest 
the height of the hill: though thou shouldst 
make thy nest as high as the eagle, I will 
bring thee down from thence, saith the Lord.” 

From the cliff dwellings, we turn to the 
very full and interesting cullection of Indian 
work in stone, wood, bark and pottery. The 
pottery taken from the Colorado and Arizona 
ruins is decorated in black and white, and in 
blue and white patterns, showing a degree of 
taste and judgment, and much skill in the art 
of ornamentation. The Centennial corres- 
pondent of the Chicago Times thus refers to 
these suggestive relics of bygone times : 

“M-asured by the test applied by the 
arch »logist, the red native of America rises 
considerably above the savages of other con- 
tinevts, for his art has in it very decided 
indications of skilled ingenuity and bright 
fancy. Fresh from the magnificent vases of 
China and Japan, not to speak of the ceramic 
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art of Europe, I am surprised to notice the 
beauty and grace of some of the earthen jarg 
of the so-called savage races, covered as th 
are with ingenious tracings and well-designed 
figures, representing various scenes in peace 
and war.” 

The display of stone and of other imple. 
ments reminds me of the ethnological college. 
tion at Munich, where are preserved the 
strange relics from the recently discovered 
lake-dwellings of Europe. A remarkable 
similarity is observable in the early efforts of 


men in all Jands to overcome the obstacles | 


that Nature throws before them. There ig 
the inevitable warfare with the lower animals, 
the manufacture of devices to protect the 
body from cold, the making of the implements 
of a rude husbandry, the grinding of grain 
for food, and the care for the ornamentation 
of the person, in which all the tribes of man-: 
kind have had a corresponding experience,— 
modified in all cases by the circumstances of 
climate and of situation. 

A very curious array of objects in terra- 
cotta from Mexico next engages the attention; 
and in the relics of the lost civilization of the 
Aztecs, we are struck with a general likeness 
to the pottery in the Peruvian exhibit. Some 
of the hideous and destructive-looking repre- 
sentations are doubtless ideals of divinity. 
Strange it is that the savage thus conceives 
of the Eternal Wisdom as a being to be 
represented, if at all, as an object of fear and 
loathing. The beneficence and love of the 
Creative Being is only revealed to man in 
his highest estate, it would seém. “Thou 
shalt dove the Lord thy God,” said the wise 
and learned Moses to semi-barbarous Israel ; 
and “Thou shalt not make unto thyself any 
image of the incomprehensible Jehovah.” 

The display of carved horn and wooden 
articles from Sitka and Alaska, and from the 
Mandan Indians of Dakotah are worthy of 
note, and are of surprisingly good workman- 
ship; while some of the articles brought by 
Lieut. Wilkes of the U. 8S. Exploring Expedi- 
tion, from Puget Sound and from other north- 


weatern localities are delicately and elabor-. 


ately cut and inlaid with iridescent plates of 
pearly shell.* 

But just at hand, we are startled by a 
wooden figure nine feet high, carved and 
painted into the most grotesque ugliness, the 
creation of which is ascribed to the Makah 


* It has been suggested that the Mandans may have 
been a lost and separated fragment of the mound- 
building race, they being noticeably unlike other 
Indians in many particulars—lighter in color, and 
peculiar in manners and customs. This can not be 
proved, and there does no’ appear to be enough 
confirming evidence to raise the theory at all above 
conjecture. 
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[Indians of Washington Territory. Is this 
merely decorative sculpture or have we here 
an idol —a representation of savage man’s first 
thought of Deity? Again we are reminded of 
the words of the Hebrew prophet (Isaiah xl, 
30) in description of the practice of the 
jdolaters of hisday: ‘ He that is so impover- 
ished that he hath no oblation, chooseth a tree 
that will not rot: he seeketh unto hima 
cunning workman to prepare a graven image, 
that shall not be moved.” 

But far more substantial and immovable 
js the mighty carved and painted door post 
made by natives of Puget Sound.+ The 
jog from which it was formed must have been 
three feet thick and thirty feet high; and 
it is hewn into a representation of four sections 
of ogre-like monsters with great eyes, vast 
mouths and only the faintest suggestion of a 
nose. These carvings are said to be typical 
of the name of the family or tribe. A model 
of an Alaskan dwelling is just at hand, 
showing how this idel-like pillar kept guard 
over the frail dwelling place of mortals. 
The entrance to the low wooden house is 
only a round hole in the centre of the fa¢ade, 
large enough to admit a man easily; and the 
post which stands or is fixed immediately in 
front of the door, is perforated with a cor- 
responding hole, and is erected so as to slant 
threateningly toward the rash intruder. In 
the top of the towering pillar isfixed a smaller 

ost, crowned with the likeness of a bird- 
Seaded being, suggesting the Horus of An- 
cient Egypt. Great faces and wide-open eyes 
decorate the whole front of the edifice, per- 
haps to typify omniscient watchfulness, guard- 
ing evermore the homes of men. 

The wooden masks and other articles of a 
decorative (?) character intended to be used 
in the dance, are hideous but skillfully cut; 
and seem designed to excite terror or disgust 
in the spectator. The artists have borrowed 
the physiognomy of birds and of savage 
beasts, and combined them with the human 
in such a manner as to produce the required 
expression of savage ugliness. 

. Occupying the place of honor in the 
middle aisle of the Government Building 
is an immense dugout canoe—hewn from 
one log of timber, sixty feet in length and 
eight feet broad. This is labeled as the 
work of the Indians of Vancouver's Island. 
It is painted within and without, and deco- 
rated with immense grotesque faces having 
great teeth, yellow lips, red nostrils and 
rouodly-staring black eyes. I thought that 


* perhaps a hundred persons might float over 


a peaceful sea in such a grand canoe. 


+ They are called “totem posts,” the word 


totem being symbolic of name or family.—Press. 


The visitor to this department should not 
fail to give a moment’s attention to the colored 
wooden model of the sacredbird which Indian 
tradition states, brought the original ancestors 
of the northwestern tribes to America. He has 
the head and body of a man and is furnished 
with proportionate wings, inside of which he 
bears the voyagers over the seas; they, in the 
meantime, conveniently and comfortably ad- 
hering This bird-image is one of the most 
sacred of the Lares and Penates of the Alas- 
kan household, and it is said it can be found 
anywhere, throughout the land. A resem- 
blance is remarked between these images of 
our newly acquired fellow-citizens and those 
of the Tartar races of Eastern Asia. 

Three of the mysterious mounds of the 
west, whose origin has excited so much dis- 
cussion among scientists, are represented by 
models in plaster. Two of these are from 
Ohio, and one from Wisconsin. One of 
these, “The Great Serpent,” in Adams co., 
O., is thus described by Squier and Davis: 
“Tt is in the form of a serpent, upward of 
1,000 feet in length, extending in graceful 
curves, and terminating in a triple coil at 
the tail. The embankment constituting this 
figure is more than five feet high, with a 
base thirty feet wide at the centre of the body, 
diminishing somewhat toward the head and 
tail. The neck of the figure is stretched out 
and slightly curved. The mouth is wide 
open and seems in the act of swallowing or 
ejecting an oval figure which rests partly 
within the distended jaws. The oval is 
formed by an embankment four feet high, 
and is perfectly regular in outline, its trans- 
verse and conjugate diameters being respect- 
ively one hundred and sixty and eighty feet. 
The combined figure has been regarded as a 
symbolical illustration to the Oriental cosmo- 
logical idea of the serpent and the egg.” 

For an account of what is known of the 
civilized pre-historic race who preceded the 
red men in this land—who were considerably 
advanced in the arts of mining, agriculture, 
weaving textile fabrics and making pottery, 
I would refer to Baldwin’s Notes on Amer- 
ican Arch logy. S. R. 





From “The Parish Visitor.” 
THE MAN OF MACEDONIA. 
ACTS Xvi, 6-10. 
“QO! for a vision and a voice to lead me, 
To show me plainly where my work doth lie; 
Look where I may fresh hindrances impede me, 
Vain and unanswered seems my earnest cry.” 


Hush, unbelieving one, but for thy blindness, 
But for thine uwn impatience and self-will, 
Thou wouldst see thy Master’s loving kindness, 

Who by those “ bindrances”’ is leading still. 


He, who of old, through Phrygia and Galatia, 
Led the apostle Paul and blessed him there ; 
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If He forbid to “ preach the Word in Asia,” 
Must have prepared for thee a work elsewhere. 


Wait on the Lord! In His right hand be hidden, 
And go not forth in haste to strive alone, 

Shun, like a sin, the tempting work “ forbidden,” 
God’s love for souls, be sure, exceeds thine own. 


The Master cares! Why feel or seem so lonely? 
Nothing can interrupt real work for God ; 

Work may be changed, it cannot cease if only 
We are resolved to cleave unto our Lord. 


None are good works for thee, but works appointed, 
Ask to be filled with knowledge of His will; 

Cost what it may! Why live a life disjointed? 
One work throughout—God’s pleasure to fulfill. 


But if, indeed, some special work awaits thee, 
Canst theu afford this waiting time to lore? 

By each successive task God educates thee— 
What if the iron be too blunt to use? 


Can walls be builded with untempered mortar ? 
Or fish be caught in an unmended snare? 

Must not the metal pass through fire and water, 
If for the battle-field it would prepare? 


O thou unpolished shaft! why leave the quiver? 
O thou blunt axe, what forest canst thou hew? 
Unsharpened sword, canst ttou the oppressed de- 
liver ? 
Go back to thine own Master’s forge anew! 


Submit thyself to God for preparation ; 
Seek not to teach thy Master and thy Lord ; 
Call it not “‘ Zeal ”—it is a base temptation— 
Satan is pleased when man dictates to God. 


Down with thy pride! With holy vengeance trample 
On each self-flattering fancy that appears ! 

Did not the Lord Himself for our example, 
Lie hid in Nazareth for thirty years ? 


Wait the appointed time for work appointed, 
Lest by the tempter’s wiles thou be ensnared ! 
Fresh be the oil wherewith thou art anointed— 
Let God prepare thee for the work prepared. 
—Author of “ The Old, Old Story.” 





NOTICES. 


CIRCULAR MEETINGS. 
7th mo. 2d. Frankford, Pa, 3 P. M. 
- “Plymouth, Pa., 3 P. M. 
se ‘~~ Concord, Pa., 3 P. M. 
“ 9th. Centredale, Iowa, 3 P. M. 
“ 16th. Schuylkill, Pa., 3 P. M. 





PRAIRIE GROVE QUARTERLY MEETING, IOWA. 


The Quarterly Meeting preceding the Yearly Meet- 
ing will be held at West Liberty, on St cond-day 
following the third Seventh-day in Eighth month, 
at 11 o’clock A.M. 

Meeting of Ministers and Elders on the Seventh- 
day preceding, at 3 o’clock P.M. 

It has been decided to hold this meeting hereafter 
on Second-day after the third Seventh-day in Sec- 
ond, Fifth, Eighth and Eleventh months: at West 
Liberty in Second and Eighth months, Prairie Grove 
in Fifth, and Marietta, Marshal county, in Eleventh 
month. Ministers’ and Elders’ on the Seventh-day 
preceding, at 3 P.M. (subject to the unity of the 
Yearly Meeting). J. A. Duapaxs, 

Correspondnt of the Q. M. 

Sixth month 16, 1876. 


Burlington Quarterly First-day Schcol Union Wil} 
be held at Old Springfield Meeting House, on Sey. 
enth-day, Seventh mo. 8th, 1876, at 10 0’ clock 
A.M. Allwho feel an interest are invited to attend 

Mary J. Garwoop, 
Epira R. Assort, } clerds 


ee 
ITEMS. 


On the 22d of Sixth mo. the aggregate attendance 
of paying visitors to the Centennial had numbereg 
905,142. 


Lot M. Morritt, Senator from Maine, has beey 
appointed Secretary of the Treasury in place of 
Benjamin H. Bristow, who has resigned. 


An expedition, under the ladership of Prof, 
Nordenskoid, will start, this summer, to explore 
commercial route from Northern Russia to Behring 
Strait. Yunds have also been contributed towards 
the cost of another expedition to explore the seg 
route between Archangel and the great rivers of 
Siberia. 


AN apparatus for washing smoke, and so depriy. 
ing it of its character as a nuisance, is in operation 
at a factory at Menilmontant, Paris. A fine shower 
of water, traveling in the direction of the smoke, 
and at five times its velocity, is projected into the 
chimney, where it mixes with the smoke, taking up 
the soluble gases and precipitating the impurities 
carried up with the smoke by the draught. The 
foul water is discharged into a cistern, where it is 
collected, and a fine black paint is got from it. 


Ir has been announced that the Inter-colonial 
Railroad, which connects Halifax, N.S., with the 
Grand Trunk, at Riviere du Loupe, has been com- 
pleted, thus giving Chicago another seaport on the 
Atlantic—and one that, being nearly a thousand. 
miles nearer Liverpool than New York, will give it 
an immense advantage as a shipping port over all 
competitors. The great drawback to the exporting 
trade through Canada, heretofore; has been the 
closing up of the St. Lawrence in winter, but that 
has now been overcome.— Public Ledger. 


Tax London Daily News published, on the morn- 
ing of the 23d ult, “a letter from its Constantino- 
ple correspondent, dated the 16th of June, giving 
details of atrocities committed in Bulgaria during 
the insurrection, and which still continue, by the 
Bashi-Bazouks (Turkish irregular troops). The 
writer says that all movable property has been 
plundered, houses and villages burned, and old men, 
women and children indiscriminately slaughtered. 
It is estimated that the province, which heretofore 
has yielded to the goverment an annual revenue of 
$4,000,000, will not pay one-quarter of that sum 
this year, or for years to come. Various estimates 
place the number of lives sacrificed at from 18,000 
to 30,000. The correspondent names thirty-seven 
villages Known to have been destroyed. Among 
the refugees, the number of which is very small, 
there is not a girl over ten years of age. In the 
village of Serustitza, in the District of Phillip- 
popalis, 1,500 persons are known to have been 
killed. This village consisted of 400 houses, and 
was prosperous and peaceful. Every house has 
been burned, and all the inhabitants killed, except 
a few women and children who took refuge in 
Phillippapolis, and some women who were carried 
off by the Bashi-Bazouks. These cruelties have 
made a great impression at Constantinople. The 
English Ambassador has intervered with the govern- 
ment to put an end to them.” 
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Friends visiting the city, call and examine our stock, 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 





PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 1, 1876. 19 


———_—_— -— 


CLOSING OUT OUR PLAIN STOCK. 


A GOOD CHANCE TO SELECT PLAIN GOODS. 


We will send samples by mail with pleasure. 

250 Mixed Grenadine Shawls reduced to $1.50. 

65 Black Grenadine Shawls reduced 10 $2.50. 

These Shawls are not half the original price. 

All Wool De Bege, lovely shades, 37'4 cts ; worth 50 cfs. 

Several lots of De Laines for chi:dren reduced to 12% cts. 

Several Pieces of Moreene at 65 cts.; worth 75 cts. 

Our Black Silk at 871% cts. and $1.00 will give satisfaction. 

We have a Brown Foulard Silk at $1.10; worth $1.25. 

We have a Brown Twilled Silk at $1.25.—Very cheap. 

Buy them whilst you can get them. 

Friends wanting Silk, Blonde and Thibet Shawls, should 
order at once. Our Gay styles of Dress Goods are very 
much reduced in price. 

SOHN H. STOESBS, 


S. W. Cor. Seventh & Arch Sts,, Phita. 


N. B.—Friends desiring goocs to be sent by mail, will 
please send postage. 
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KAUB, FRYMIER 
& EDWARDS, 


Successors to 
B. DORSEY & SON, 


China, Glass, and 
Queensware. 


OLD STAND, 923 MARKET STREET, 
Opposite New Post Office, 
Are_ offering great inducements to purchasers of 
FRENCH CHINA DINNER AND TEA SETs, 


Plain and decorated, choice styles and superior quality. 
An_ extensive and varied assortment of 
ScTS, FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC GLASSWARE, plain, 
cut, and engraved. Our stock has been carefutly selected 
and purchased for cash, enabling us to sell at the 1owest 
cash prices, 
ment. 
and glass to order, in full sets or to match broken sets. 


CHAMBER 


, Especial care devoted to our retail depart- 
Particular attention given to decoration of china 






















— line of latest styles and best makes of Silver-Plated 
are. 


\ J ANTED.— A TEACHER FOR FRIENDS’ 

Purchase Preparative Meeting School, at 
Purchase, West Chester County, New York, one 
having experience and ability to teach a first-claes 
day school. 







EACH COTTAGE, ATLANTIC CITY, PACIFIC 
Avenue, near West End. Hot and cold sea 

baths; full view of the ocean. Will open Sixth 

month 10th. Terms moderate. 

N. D. ROBERTS. 


















WILL RENT MY HOUSE FOR THE SUMMER, 
or take boarders at a reasonable rate. 
Address 
RHODA CORBIN; 


Roxbury, N. Y. 


SCHOOL PROPERTY FOR RENT. 


HE PROPERTY KNOWN AS THE DOYLES- 
TOWN ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SEMI- 
NARY, will be leased to a suitable party, for school 
purposes, for the school year commencing Septem- 
ber next. It is handsomely located in Doylestown, 
Bucks co., Pa., has ample buildings and grounds, 
Library, Gymnasium, &c., and has had an average of 
over 130 pupils throughout the last three years. 
For particulars apply to T. W. TREGO, 
Sizth mo. 6th, 1876. Doylestown, Bucks co., Pa. 


CPEANROTT ANG SY 


Manufacturers of all kinds of Roofing Materials, single, 
two and three-ply Felt, Rosin, Sized Sheathers, Rubber Felt, 
Roofing Pitch, Black Varnish, Ground Cement, and dealers 
in all materials pertaining to the Roofing Trade.. 


PENN ROOFING CO., 
107 SOUTH SECOND STREET, Philadelphia, Pa, 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE, 


TEN MILES FROM PHILADELPHIA, 
Under the care of Friends; gives a thorough colle- 
giate education to both sexes, who here pursue the 
same course of study, and receive the same degrees. 











Total expenses, including tuition, board, washing, 
use of books, &c., $350 a year. No extra charges. 


For catalogue, giving all particulars as to courses 


Address 
EDWARD 8. MAGILL, President. 


of study. 







commendations 


of Lisle Gloves. 
letans, Book Muslins and Book Muslin Handkerchiefs. 
Friends’ Caps made to order; also, a good assortment of 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE. DELAWARE C0,, PA. 


Applicants will be expected to furnish good re- 
For further information, apply to 
WILLIAM C. FIELD, 

Port Chester, West Chester Co., New York. 


One of the School Trustees. 





A. K. PARRY, 
No. 612 Spring Garden Street. 


Summer Gloves in Taffeta and Gauze Lisle. Grenadine 


and Book Muslins, Silk and Cotton 
Blonde for Friends. 
a. & R. L. TYSON, 
No. 249 South -Eleventh Street. 


Staple Trimmings, Dress Linings, and a good assortment 
Grenadine, Silk and Cotton Blondes, Tar- 





Fine Knit Infant Goods. 


LYDIA A- MURPHY, 


PLAIN AND FANCY MILLINER, removed from 


716 SPRING GARDEN STREET, to 
537 FRANKLIN STREET, 


Above Spring Garden, 2d door below Green. Philadelphia. 


- MARIA C. PARTENHEIMER, 


BONNET MAKER, 


No. 545 NORTH TENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Sarah J. Dutton. 
FURNITURE. 
ESTABLISHED 1847. 

§.B. REGESTER, 
Designer, Manufacturer and Dealer in fine Walnut 
and Cottage Furniture, the Woven Wire Spring, 
Hair and Husk Mattress constantly on hand. Repair- 
ing, Varnishing and Upholsteriug promptly attended 
to. Furniture carefully packed, removed and stored. 

No. 526 CALLOWHILL ST., PHILAD’ 4A, 














































FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


Frrnitare Warerooms, 227 N. 10th Street. ee shed ne oes 
I. F. HOPKINS. Carpenters and Builders, 














Manufacturer and Dealer in No. 1125 SHEAFF ALLE Y. 
Fine Cabinet Ware ® (First Street above Race Street,) 
WOVEN WIRE SPRINGS, PHILADELPHIA. 
HAIR AND HUSK MATTRESSES ON HAND, JOBBING ATTENDED TO. 
SAML. R. RICHARDS, P THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
7” Repairing, Varnishing and Upholstering neatlly done. = 256 N. Twentieth St. No. 1116 Citron 8t, 
Ek i NA y 
seeeaamat 
“i p>, UUMESTIG BEST IN THE WORLD 
me BLATCHLEY’S 
ae % SEWING HORIZONTAL 








. (TINGLEY’sS PATENT) 
Liberal Terms of Ex- For Saloons, Hotels, Families, 
changefor Second-hand —_ or Ice-Cream Manufacturers, 
Machines of every des- in the economy and perfection of its work is entirely un- 


cription. equaled. The closed head willsave ice enough in one season 


MACHINES. ss Ice-Cream Freezer 


rT to pay for the machine. The tub requires but one filling to 
DOMESTIC” PAPER FASHIONS. freeze. Sizes,3 to 40 quarts. Visitors are cordially invited, 
The Best Patterns made. Send 5cts. for Catalogue. when in town to the Big Exhibition, to come and see us, 


or send for descriptive circular and price-list. Very liberaa 
Address DOMESTIC SEWING MACHINE CO. arrangements made with the trade. The machines can also 
Acexts Waxtev.-@3 NEW YORK. Cor, Aisies 9 ond N, Column letter 0, Aol 
_ —— C. G. BLATCHLEY, Manutfr., 506 Commerce St., Phila. 
WE MAKE A SPECIALTY OF 
American and Imported 


. 35 YEARS EXPERIENCE 
Key and Stem Winding Watches ; 


in making plain work. 
Also repairing and warranting complicated C. S HIMMELWRIGHT, Merchant Tailor, 
and plain Watches and Clocks. 


234 North Fourth Street. 
_ SOLID SILVER AND PLATED SPOONS AND FORKS, 


OLD GOLD, SILVER and PLATINA taken in Exchange. 
ISAAC DIXON & SON, 1208. 11th St., Phila. 


CHANDELIERS 





























Prices moderate. 





OARDING—TEMPORARY OR PERMANENT 
board in Friends’ family. Call or address 


L. R., 111 N. 16th Street, Philadelphia. 





’ All persons who have read my double- 

And Bracket Lamps WANTE D column advertisement in thie paper de- 

Best Quality Silver- scribing the Steam Washer, er Woman’s Friend, to send 
Plated Ware. for new terms. 500,000 have been sold. - 


PLATE GUARANTEED 


Foreign and Domestic 
Bronzes and Fancy Ornaments 


A. J. WEIDENER, 
36 S. Second Street, Phila., Pa. 


FREMONT HOVSE, 


COR. OF PACIFIC AND VIRCINIA AVE’S, 
ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


Having rented the above house, it wlll be opened fo: the 
reception of guests on the 1st of 5th month (May), 1876. 


By close application to business and attention tothe com- 
fort of guests, I hope to deserve and receive a share of 
public patronage. 


Rooms engaged to first applicants. Address 


EDWARD REEVE, Tremont House, 
P. O. Box 159, ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


J.C. TILTON, Pittsburg, Pa. 


EVERYTHING Seeds, Implements, Machi- 


nery, and Fertilizers. 
_ New Catalogue, 200 Illustra- 
tions, mailed on receipt 10 cent 


stamp. 
FARM. * nt. 








FOR THE 








ESTABLISHED 1853. 


ONE kLae 





Of the latest and most beautifal Designs, and all other Slate Werk on hand 
tmade to order. 
FACTORY AND SALESROOMS Ne. 1210 RIDGE AVENUE. 
WILSON & MILLER, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 





THE MIAMI VALLEY COLLEGE 


Under the care of Friends ; gives a thorough Colle- 
giate Education to both sexes, combined with suit- 
able physical fhdustries. Expenses for the year, 
about $200. Three convenient dwelling houses for 
rent, to parties wishing their children to home with 
them, 





Pleasant and Profitable Employment. 


“ Beautiful!” “Charming!” “Oh, how lovely !’ “What 
are they worth?” etc. Such are the exclamations of those 
who see the large, elegant new chromos produced by fhe 
European and ean Chromo Publishing Co. Every 
It requires no talking to sell the pic- 
For catalogue with full particulars, ad hemselves. Convassers, agents, and 

A. WRIGHT. P out of employment, will find this the 
a =o ning ever afforded to make money. For full par- 
Springboro, Warren Co., 10. | tieulars send stamp for confidential circular. Address 


a 2 N ; s St.. . 
°0 , MER. SCHOOL INST.” is reliable Educe-| _“~ CLUEASON,& CO., 728 Washington 8t., Boston, Mass 


tional Agency of 20 years’ successful experience . 
in representing Teachers ot Known ability to Families and | _JOARD IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY FOR VISITORS 
Schools of every grade. Bulletin for Candidates for Au- to Centennial ; easy of access, via Arch Street 
cars to and from grounds. $2.00 per day. RE- 


— Session now in preparation. Explanatory Circulars 
or sta: le * oy : 
J. W. SORERMEREORY, A. M,, Actuary, 14 Bond 8t., N.Y. BECCA B. QOMLY, 113 Friedlander St., Phila. 
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